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Introduction 



This monograph is the first of a bi-annual effort by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Information Resources to determine, document, 
and describe the pervasive trends and issues in the library and 
information fields. It is the companion piece to the trends and 
issues in educational technology monograph also published by the 
Information Resources Clearinghouse. Together, these two works 
provide insight for educators, researchers, and decision-makers 
into areas of current interest as well as some indicators pointing 
to future developments in the educational technology and infor- 
mation fields. 

The scope of this monograph is confined to considering the 
trends and issues in library and information science that relate to 
education at all levels. A substantial range of interests are con- 
sidered, from preservation of academic library collections to in- 
formation skills instruction via school library media programs, to 
theoretical research on information retrieval systems. 

For this publication, a "trend" is defined as a cumulative in- 
dicator of activities and/or products, with some indication of 
movement and direction. A trend is identified through such ques- 
tions as: "Whp* are the major concerns in the field? Where are 
professionals and researchers concentrating their efforts? What 
are the new developments and where are they likely to lead?" As 
trends develop, "issues" emerge. Issues are defined as problems, 
concerns, and questions for which there are two or more points of 
view. The emphasis here is on major trends as well as key issues 
related to particular trends. 

The process for identification of trends and issues described in 
this monograph involved a systematic content review of the litera- 
ture of the field, including: 

• journals, 

• conference proceedings, 

• input into the ERIC document collection (RIE), 

• annuals and yearbooks, and 
9 dissertations. 

One of the caveats of using a literature-based approach to iden- 
tification of current trends and issues is the problem of timeliness. 

9 



There is often a considerable time delay between the actual writ- 
ing and the publication of a document, calling into question how 
"current" the trend actually is. In an effort to overcome the 
timeliness problem, the literature survey included conference 
proceedings and input to the ERIC database, two sources with 
relatively short timespan between writing and publication. 

The exact methodology for the literature survey draws from the 
techniques of content analysis as well as Naisbitt's approach to 
uncovering "megatrends- (Naisbitt, 1982). The complete 
methodology is explained in Appendix A. 

General Comments on Approach 

To facilitate the literature analysis, an instrument was designed 
for recording the topical emphasis of an article, paper or con- 
ference session. The broad topical headings were: 

• the field, 

• personnel, 

• management, 

• technical developments, 

• instructional processes/services, 

• services, and 

• research/theory. 

More specific subtopics were listed under each of these. 

This breakdown also permitted a rough quantification of the 
emphasis given to each area in the literature. Chart 1 presents a 
summary of findings for each of the sources analyzed. The areas 
are listed from high to low, i.e., those broad topics receiving the 
most attention (technical developments, management, services) 
are listed first; those receiving minimal attention (instructional 
processes/services, research/theory) arc listed last. 

Interestingly, the overall, general concerns expressed in the 
literature of library and information science parallel the general 
concerns in instructional technology. Yet there is little overlap 
between these two areas on specific trends. For example, as might 
be expected, computer technology was important in both areas. 
However, the specific trends in library and information science 
focus on the changes taking place in information resources and 
services while specifics in instructional technology relate to 
applications in curriculum and instruction. Concerns about the 
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changing roles and status of professionals are also evident in the 
literatures in both areas. Librarians continue to be concerned 
about image and perceptions of librarians by users, but there is 
also a realization that societal and technological developments are 
fostering new, active roles and responsibilities for information 
professionals. Persons in educational technology are also faced 
with new roles; however, the major problem is variability in job 
activities, responsibilities, and even job titles across locations. 

Clearly, the most dominant current influence in the library and 
information Held is technology. Authors and professionals arc 
well aware that developments in processing power, software, and 
storage have the potential to affect every aspect of information 
management and services. New and increasingly sophisticated 
hardware and software systems are being applied across 
settings— from schools to corporations and even to the home. 
While first efforts to capitalize on technology often involve 
simple automation of manual systems, "cutting edge" research in 
artificial intelligence and the design of systems that combine 
various multi-media formats offer novel means for professionals 
to provide information services and for users to access and use 
information. 

This concern with users and use is also an important theme 
throughout the litcra:urc surveyed. There is considerable em- 
phasis on specific information services for a range of users as well 
2s on planning and the management of resources for user services. 

The remainder of this publication expands on these and other 
specific trends and issues uncovered. Although the trends and 
associated discussions arc not exhaustive, the text does provide 
useful insights into the present concerns and anticipated future 
developments in the library and information domain. 
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Specific Trends and Issues 



Technical Developments 

Advancements in technology result in major, highly visible 
changes in library and information work. The technology current- 
ly receiving the most emphasis is the optical disk. Optical (or 
laser) disks are available in various formats such as read onl> 
CD-ROM and wriic once-read many (WORM), and can be applied 
to a range of information situations: online catalogs in academic 
libraries, public libraries, and school library media centers; 
specialized databases in various subject areas; full-text informa- 
tion sources. 

As CD-ROM and other hardware and software systems appear 
and are applied across environments from schools to corporations, 
the focus in (he literature goes beyond any individual technology 
to looking into the integration of technologies. Later, the focus 
shifts even more dramatically to speculating on the impact of the 
various innovations on users and library and information environ- 
ments. 

TREND #1: CD-ROM has emerged as a major technology for 
providing access to a range of information systems, e.g , 
bibliographic retrieval systems, databases, library catalogs, 
full-text systems. 

Optical disk technology in the form of CD-ROM is clear./ the 
technology of the present. The literature is filled with discussions 
of new CD-ROM products, the application of CD-ROM in new 
situations, and research and development to expand CD-ROM 
capabilities. The January 1988 issue of the Journal of the 
American Society for Information Science is devoted entirely to 
CD-ROM and includes detailed discussions on the technology, 
design considerations, potential markets, and products. 

CD-ROM is already being used for a wide range of information 
products includki,* bibliographic databases, online catalogs, and 
full-text reference sources. Research and development efforts 
related to CD-ROM involve interchangeable architectures, multi- 
user access through networking and other means, and transparent 
access across software systems. Another important developmcn: 
is the expansion of CD-ROM to include multiple writc-read 
capabilities. CD-ROM is clearly a viable medium, applicable in 
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all types of libraries, in business and government situations, and 
across subject areas. 

TREND #2: Advances in technology result in major changes 
in every type of library and every aspect of library and 
information work. 

As CD-ROM and other hardware and software systems appear and 
are applied across environments, the focus shifts from the 
specifics of technology to considering the impact of various tech- 
nologies on library and information services and use. Every type 
of library and general information setting is affected by technol- 
ogy. Articles in College & Research Libraries, for example, dis- 
cuss the need to reinvent the library in the information age, how 
scholars manage information, the impact of technology on 
scholarship, and implementing technological change. The 
"Scholar's Workstation Project" at Brown University is a project 
designed to expand traditional academic library service beyond 
the centralized storehouse to a "wired" campus with sfudents and 
faculty having access to information through individual worksta- 
tions linked in a campus-wide network (Moran et al., 1987 pp. 
5-16). While the Brown system continues to develop, the implica- 
tions are clear: (1) the academic library must serve a highly 
computer-oriented, "wired" campus with high user expectations, 
(2) the nature of library and information functions on campus are 
changing, and (3) there are serious questions to be resolved 
regarding the relationship and functions of the academic library 
and the academic computing center. 

Lewis (1988, pp. 291-304) also stresses that technology is forc- 
ing fundamental changes in higher education. Electronic tech- 
nologies are transforming instruction, communication between 
scholars, and preservation and access to knowledge. Rather than 
simple automation of old systems, Lewis proposes "radical think- 
ing and action" in the restructuring of institutions. Universities 
need to find new ways of funding, staffing, and organizing tradi- 
tional and new information services. While these issues (and the 
implications noted by Moran, 1987) are presented within a higher 
education context, they are likely to emerge in elementary and 
secondary schools as well. 

Other settings (archives, public libraries, information services 
in business and government) are influenced similarly by tech- 
nological changes in terms of services and management. In fact, 
technological progress results in major policy and use issues 
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across information settings. In general, while the literature recog- 
nizes and identifies significant areas of technological impact on 
curriculum and instruction in schools, predicting the full impact 
of technological change in other settings is less detailed. 

TREND #3: Technology has an imnact on how information 
is presented and related information services. 

Technology also influences the very structure and format of infor- 
mation resources. While computer-based information resources 
are still in a state of infancy, traditional formats for government 
publications, library catalogs, thesauri, microforms, biblio- 
graphic sources, and even monographs are already being chal- 
lenged by computer-based alternatives. Attention is just 
beginning to be focused on full-text information sources, com- 
puter databases that combine multimedia formats, and computer- 
based hypermedia information stores that are interconnected 
through multiple points of access. Much "cutting edge" attention 
is being paid to "hypermedia" information systems. Hypermedia, 
sometimes called interactive multimedia, refers to a multimedia 
information store (combining text, sound, graphics, and moving 
pictures) in which the various information items are connected 
and linked in a number of ways. Hypermedia is interactive in that 
individuals can create their own multidimensional links among 
information items. 

Currently, information services are affected by technology in 
two ways. First, computer systems can expand the methods of 
delivering traditional library services. The literature discusses 
automated acquisitions, library networks and the impact of auto- 
mation on inter-library loan, serial systems, library catalogs, and 
reference services. Secondly, changes in the structures of infor- 
mation resources require rethinking the nature and scope of ser- 
vices based on these formats. For example, students using 
Wilsearch software and databases require different services and 
instruction than students relying on traditional printed Wilson 
indexes (Callison & Daniels, 1988, p. 173). Ultimately, when 
students use a variety of bibliographic and full-text information 
resources linked internally through hypermedia structures and 
externally through a range of local and wide area networks, they 
will require still different services and training. Increasing 
availability and capabilities for information in computer and CD- 
ROM forms will likely lead to increasing user expectations and 
demands for information services. 



Management 



A wide range of library management issues are covered in the 
reviewed literature: operations, policies and procedures, 
facilities, finance and budget, planning, and collection manage- 
ment Despite often repeated concerns about diminishing resour- 
ces, financial issues are not directly emphasized. Instead, the 
literature stresses the need for careful planning and evaluation of 
a library's role, its services and its collection, in order to ensure 
its healthy future. 

TREND #4: Libraries of ail types are incorporating 
planning processes into their management activities. 

The library field as a whole shows a strong interest in planning. 
This is evident in numerous documents outlining planning proces- 
ses, workshops conducted at conferences covering strategic plan- 
ning, and research on forecasting and planning for change. 
Although program planning documents, such as planning a bibli- 
ographic instruction program, are found in the literature, the 
emphasis is on strategic planning. 

Developing a strategic plan provides a foundation for making 
choices about future library directions. In a research article on 
planning for change, Pungitore states that planning addresses the 
"fundamental questions of purpose and mission: which segments 
of the community should [libraries] attempt to serve and how; 
which services should be considered priorities and which con- 
sidered expendable; whether and how to involve the community 
in decision-making and by what criteria should services be 
measured?" (1987, pp. 247-48). 

The need to plan for change, to anticipate future needs and 
restrictions, and to take a proactive rather than reactive stance to 
environmental factors are repeating themes. For example, the 
Indiana State University Libraries developed a 5-year plan which 
discusses expected changes and provides recommendations for 
meeting new needs in eight areas: the environment, user services, 
collection quality, collection access, retraining and reassignment 
of personnel, facilities, equipment, and funding (Ensor, 1987). 

Some attention is given to the need to collect data prior to 
planning and decision-making. Planning cannot be done without 
information on the environment, on current service levels, and on 
library resources. The need to collect and manage this information 
has been recognized and automated models have been proposed. 





Library use of management information systems and decisio« 
support systems to provide this information is a logical next step. 
Planning and associated activities are likely to receive increased 
attention in the near future. 

TREND #5: Collection quality is a primary concern for 
libraries. 

Collections remain at the heart r>f library services. The need to 
ensure ccJ^ctson quality has prompted discussions of numerous 
issues. These incite how to evaluate a library's subject strengths 
and weaknesses, how to improve specific subject areas in the 
collection, how tr> compare collections of different libra es, and 
the relationship between faculty and librarians in collection 
development activities. 

The impact of automated systems on collection management 
activities is evident across all types of libraries. Much attention 
is focused on the pes ible management uses of data produced by 
automated systems, such as circulation systems or bibliographic 
utilities. In p*irticular, research reports discuss ways to conduct 
automated collection analysis using OCLC and RLG (see the July 
1988 issue of College & Research Libraries) and ways to use 
automated circulation data to evaluate collection usage (see the 
Spring 1988 issue of School Library Media Quarterly). 

Concern for the physical preservation of collections is also 
stressed. Preservation techniques are outlined, implementation 
guidelines for preservation programs are presented, and national 
preservation programs discussed. 

Services 

Libraries are in the business of providing service. The questions 
of what services to provide, how best to provide them, and the 
evaluation of existing and prospective services continue to be of 
major concern as reflected in the literature. A wide variety of 
services in all types of libraries received some attention, from 
providing motivational reading programs for young adults in 
public libraries to the evaluation of reference desk service in 
academic libraries to computer assisted instruction for the teach- 
ing of library skills in public schools. From the numerous services 
identified in the literature, three appear most prominently: litera- 
ture and reading guidance, skills instruction, and information 
services. 



TREND #6:Librarians continue to seek more and better 
ways to promote literature and literacy to a wide range of 
users, with a special emphases on children and youth* 

Literacy and promoting literature have long been the province of 
libraries, and this continuing trend is evidenced in the profes- 
sional literature. Major issues include various approaches to 
fostering literacy, acquiring an understanding of the scope of 
illiteracy to deal with it more effectively, and ti»3 role of libraries 
with respect to literacy efforts and concerns, particularly in view 
of the current national interest in this area. A discussion of several 
public and private sector projects to promote reading, guides to 
reading materials, and bibliotherapy are a few areas receiving 
attention. 

Many of the resources surveyed focus on programs and litera- 
ture for children and young adults from the perspective of helping 
parents to encourage reading among children and teens through 
programs such as Parents and Children Together (PACT) and 
Parents as Reading Partners (PARP). Also noted is the necessity 
for the library professional to realize the reading and information 
needs of youth, to be aware of the best young adult books avail- 
able, and to recognize the value of references such as the Young 
Adult Services Division (YASD) Best Books list The concept of 
building readers for the twenty-first century is a recurrent theme 
(Whitney & Hager, 1986). Some attention was given to more 
specialized areas of literature promotion such as international 
children's books, and the of non-fiction books for 
information. 

Of great significance and surely a future trend is the involve- 
ment of libraries in the concept of whole language, "a philosophy 
of emergent literacy and how children learn. Whole language is 
an attitude about how children learn as well as a teaching strategy 
which transcends specific curricular areas and extends far beyond 
language arts," as defined by Ken Haycock in his essay "Whole 
Language Issues and Implications** in the 1988 School Library 
Media Annual. Eight separate articles devoted to the subject of 
whole language appear :n this publication. The teaching 
methodologies and philosophy espoused by proponents of the 
whole language approach necessitate a variety of resources, 
cooperative leaning and integrated language development, all of 
which impact upon the school library media specialist. 

Haycock also states that the whole language movement challen- 
ges the library media specialist to move to a central position 
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within the school* to be a teaching partner, and to end the practice 
of isolating the library from the classroom program (Haycock, 
1988, p. 19). 

Four of the eight authors suggest that the whole language 
movement is simply a revitalization of older concepts with new 
names attached. They claim that concepts such as individualized 
reading instruction have been around for decades and contain 
many of the same components as those newly touted by whole 
language advocates. David M. Brown proposes a compromise 
between the old and the new with his idea of the "whole reader 
approach," in which reading is taught using a basal text for half 
of the reading period to capitalize on the basal* s sequential skills 
format, with the remainder of the time devoted to individualized 
reading to allow for the whole language philosophy of child 
self-selection and the use of good children's literature (Brown, 
1988, ^ 39). 

With Brown's view, the library media specialist would assume 
more responsibility for teaching children to read by creating age 
and grade level bibliographies for children to choose from, 
monitoring what children read (by printing out lists of books read 
for evaluation purposes), suggesting books and reading related 
activities to parents, cooperative planning and teaching with the 
classroom teacher, and a new slate of media-related activities in 
the library media center every week. 

Though whole language appears to be taking the field of educa- 
tion by storm, there is still a great deal of controversy. Elements 
of this controversy and implications of the acceptance or rejection 
of the whole language concept by schools are major issues for the 
school library media field. Clearly, the whole language movement 
will have a tremendous impact upon the library media specialist 
with opportunities well beyond the obvious need for expanded 
resources. 

TREND #7:Librarians at all levels recognize the importance 
of bibliographic instruction and the need to incorporate 
technology as a method and a topic of that instruction. 

Librarians have willingly accepted the responsibility for educat- 
ing patrons in the use of library resources and services, recogniz- 
ing it as a mutually beneficial endeavor. Indications are that 
academic libraries are more concerned now with bibliographic 
instruction issues than they have been previously, as shown by 
articles concerning the importance of the librarian's role in tcach- 
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ing library skills in the community college, the development of 
workbooks and guides for college students, and an awareness of 
the need to set practical standards for bibliographic instruction. 

Another major issue is the potential for using emerging tech- 
nologies in bibliographic instruction as well as being the topic of 
such instruction. The use of video and computer assisted instruc- 
tion (CAI) as effective vehicles for instruction is discussed in the 
literature as are the techniques and strategies for teaching CD- 
ROM, search techniques in traditional and online catalogs, online 
information retrieval, and various software systems. Still em- 
phasized are the teaching of research strategies and ways to 
instruct exceptional and non-traditional users. 

School libraries continue to make skills instruction a top 
priority. Recently three issues have been emphasized: the integra- 
tion of library skills with the classroom curricula, library instruc- 
tion and critical thinking skills, and teaching with and about the 
new technologies. 

The publication of Information Power by the American 
Association of School Librarians (AASL) and the Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology (AECT) has rein- 
forced the idea that library skills instruction must be taught in the 
context of the larger school curriculum and in conjunction with 
classroom assignments. Interestingly, due to the delay factor, 
specific references to Information Power were not found in the 
literature, with the exception of the 1988 ALA Yearbook. 

The Fall 1987 issue of School Library Media Quarterly is 
devoted to library skills instruction in relationship to higher level 
thinking skills, and Library Trends (Summer 1988) also carries 
articles concerning thinking skills and information processing. 
Also of note are articles concerned with teaching search 
strategies, particularly as related to online information retrieval 
systems, and user behavior and patterns of bibliographic search- 
ing. 

TREND #8: Librarians are striving to provide quality 
information services to the widest possible constituency, 
with an emphasis on the need V lerve special groups. 
Librarians continue their efforts to get the message out about the 
services offered by libraries. Specifically mentioned are the na- 
tional library card campaign and publicity from the Center for the 
Book in the Library of Congress along with general public rela- 
tions programs for using libraries effectively. Identified as an 



issue of particular importance is that of providing information 
about AIDS. In the fight against AIDS, "information is the only 
vaccine" (Lesley, 1988, pp. 157-158) and therefore impacts upon 
libraries, our information centers. 

Various methods for providing services are discussed and criti- 
qued, from distance education provided by university libraries to 
improvement in automated systems, to ways to predict and thus 
improve inter-library loan turnaround time. 

Studies of users and evaluation of existing services for the 
purpose of providing high quality service are recurrent themes for 
all types of libraries. Academic institutions conduct studies to 
determine the needs and behaviors of users, and evaluations of 
reference desk services are common, as are evaluations of infor- 
mation use. Evaluations of specific services are also a concern: 
ERIC use, European educational information, off campus library 
services, and bibliographic services. Material availability con- 
tinues to be an issue. Ciliberti (November 1987, p. 513) cites a 
46% failure rate in finding information in subject and specific 
item searches. 

Public libraries conduct patron surveys to assist in evaluating 
services. Schools focus on the role of libraries in the search for 
academic excellence and the use of the library media center and 
its services. Check This Out, produced by the Department of 
Education's Office for Educational Research and Improvement in 
1988, gives short descriptions of model school and public library 
programs and services. 

There is a real desire to provide services to all types of con- 
stituents as evidenced by articles concerned with the need for a 
proactive role on the part of academic libraries in faculty research, 
and a study of a janitorial staff to probe the information world of 
low skilled workers. A major issue is public awareness of and 
service to special groups: the handicapped, the aging, youth, and 
the illiterate. 

Attention is given to new and better tools and guides to provide 
information and access. These range from the very specific guides 
to reference collections and serials unique to particular libraries, 
to pathfinders and guides for ERIC, to more general guides to 
government publications and federal legislation, as well as d ; rec- 
tories of both domestic and international libraries and information 
centers. 
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Information access for youth has emerged as a major issue. 
Library Trends devotes its entire Summer 1988 issue to concerns 
: regarding library services to youth. Of note are articles focusing 

on services to Hispanic young adults, the young adult search for 
values in literature, and the information thinking skills and 
i processes required to prepare young adults for the Information 
Age. Also along this line is "Inventing the Electronic University" 
(Lewis, 1988, p. 291). 

Forming partnerships to foster better service is also considered 
important. Cooperation among similar types of libraries through 
formal networks is a long-term trend in the library field. Today, 
however, there is an increased interest in linking across all types 
of libraries— public, school, academic, and state libraries. 

Quality service no doubt will remain an area of paramount 
interest and concern. It is what libraries are all about. Promoting 
literature and literacy continues to be a trend at the forefront, as 
do bibliographic and skills instruction. Technology has had an 
impact on services provided and surely will be an issue of the 
future. 

Personnel 

The status of the library and information professions receives 
widespread attention. Librarians' education, their roles and 
responsibilities, and their image are all addressed in the literature. 

TREND #9: Professional image, identity, and status remain 
major concerns across the library profession. 

Professional image and identity are recurring themes for all types 
of information professionals. Although librarianship is well estab- 
lished, it seems that all types of librarians are still concerned with 
"image" (Stevens, 1988, p. 825). Aspects of this concern include 
self-image, image in society, and the perceptions of librarians by 
users. There is also the question of the status of librarians in 
relation to information management, information science, and 
other professions under the "information** umbrella. 

For example, the school library media literature raises two 
issues: (1) the place of the school library media program in the 
schools, and (2) the place of school library media within the 
library professions. Authors encourage library media specialists 
to move to center stage in the schools by becoming centrally 
involved with schools* curriculum, and school libraries are in- 
O tfeasingly involved in library cooperation and networking efforts. 



The question of supply and demand for school librarians is also 
raised in the literature* Research reported in School Library 
Media Quarterly (Turner & Coleman, 1987) noted that the supply 
and demand are geographicilly dependent. Some areas of the 
country noted deficiencies while others had surpluses. A major 
difficulty in the field is lack of geographic flexibility. Library 
media specialists in search of a job are generally unwilling (or 
unable) to move to areas where there are shortages. 

Establishing a unified identity for professionals within the 
field, given the variety of job environments and job respon- 
sibilities, is another area of concern. Ocn and Cooper succinctly 
state the concern: 

Because it is hard to establish a long-lasting identification 
with a moving target, information professionals have not yet 
established a strong identity for themselves or even a 
uniform definition of their field. The current multiplicity of 
labels used for this young profession is a fragmenting in- 
fluence where unifying factors are needed. (Oen & Cooner, 
1988, p. 357). 

Different methods for developing a unifying identity for infor- 
mation professionals are discussed, including the role of profes- 
sional education. 

Creating a positive image that accurately reflects the respon- 
sibilities of library and information professionals is still a concern 
for many in the field. Research and opinion pieces address how 
well others (including administrators, teachers, and users) under- 
stand what information professionals do. A concern that con- 
stituents do not recognize the skills or expertise: of the library 
professional is evident, but also the acknowledgment that 
librarians themselves must turn this around. The need for recog- 
nition of what information professionals currently do is tied close- 
ly to expanded roles for information professionals. 

TREND #10: Expanded roles and responsibilities for 
information professionals are being explored. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of the literature on personnel 
focuses on the future and on expanding roles for information 
professionals. Two themes are evident: (1) the need for librarians 
to take a proactive approach to their traditional activities, and (2) 
the possibilities for information professionals to take on new roles 
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connected to the opportunities provided by emerging information 
technologies. 

Articles identify opportunities for librarians to be more in- 
volved in faculty research, student instruction, staff development, 
and administrative responsibilities. The rationale for expanded 
responsibilities in these areas is based on encouraging librarians 
to reinterpret "traditional" library skills, to explore new ways of 
putting those skills to work, and to promote themselves to the 
administration. AH of the documents indicate that librarians 
should be taking a more active role in the larger school or univer- 
sity environment. 

The attention on automated library services, models for 
"electronic libraries'* and for merged libraries and computer 
centers noted earlier, also has an impact on librarians' roles. 
While the literature emphasizes the present need for librarians to 
be computer literate, the future will require even more. These 
models advocate that librarians take responsibility fcr informa- 
tion management and information provision that are not tied to 
the traditional collection, but to databases. 

Professional Education 

The significant amount of attention that professional education 
receives in all the document types reviewed indicates the extreme 
importance of this area. Introducing the September 1988 Journal 
of the American Society of Information Science issue on profes- 
sional education, Cooper and Lunin identify some of the questions 
which reappear frequently. They ask: 

What comprises information studies and where is it being 
taught? . . . How can seasoned practitioners maintain curren- 
cy and extend their competencies? What should prereq- 
uisites be for those who enter the field? What do prospective 
employers expect from graduates of various programs? 
What should schools teach to prepare their graduates for 
productive employment, both currently and in the future in 
the information world? (Cooper & Lunin, p. 308) 

TREND #11: Professional education programs are being 
challenged to balance the need to provide training in 
specific areas with comprehensive, coordinated programs 
covering all areas of information science* 
The relationship between what is being taught in library and 
information science programs and what employers and prac- 



titioncrs in the field believe should be taught receives much 
attention. Practitioners are holding academic programs respon- 
sible for providing professionals trained in specific areas, such as 
bibliographic instruction, map librarianship, and especially ar- 
chival techniques. How weM academic programs are responding 
to the needs of the field currently is being debated. 

On the other hand, from the perspective of the educators, the 
focus seems to be on developing coherent programs addressing 
the wide range of responsibilities that information professionals 
have and the various settings in which they work. Educators are 
faced with meeting specific needs, as noted above, but also fee! a 
responsibility to provide an educational introduction to a wide 
information world. Changes in library and information science 
programs reflect attempts to do both. Changes range from the 
addition of new programs with new degrees (such as information 
resource management) to the restructuring of courses to include 
competencies and performance indicators, to increased program 
requirements for graduation. For a discussion of &ral schools* 
programs, see the September 1988 issue if the journal of the 
American Society of Information Science. 

Library and information science programs will continue to 
change. At least one author believes that major restructuring is 
still to be done: 

What has yet to occur, however, is the clear emergence of a 
new discipline, with full scale professional degree programs 
that take a broad view of information and are able to syn- 
thesize the relevant content from existing disciplines, give 
this content new form, develop distinctive research direc- 
tions, and produce the graduates who will be the leaders of 
the information age. (Garrison, 1988, p. 364) 

TREND #12: More continuing education opportunities of all 
types are needed. 

Continuing education issues receive even more attention than 
formal education. The importance of updating skills and learning 
more advanced skills is evident from the amount of interest in this 
area. This obviously reflects the ever-changing nature of informa- 
tion technology, but also highlights a concern that information 
professionals need to be prepared to take on administrative 
responsibilities. 
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In an effort to identify librarians' sources of professional 
knowledge and to understand better how professionals keep up to 
date, several studies examine librarians' use of literature, continu- 
ing education programs, workshops, peer networking and on-the- 
job training (Stcnstrom & Teglcr, 1988; Powell, 1988). Powell 
(1988, p. 332) found that while library school and on-the-job 
training provide most of a librarian's professional knowledge, 
librarians would prefer to acquire more training from continuing 
education and staff development programs. 

In terms of the content of continuing education programs, the 
focus remains on practical skills. In particular, computer and 
management skills were most desired. The increasing use of com- 
puters and related technologies in libraries and the ever changing 
nature of information technology point to an ongoing ncc i for 
technology training. The need for management skills reflects the 
trend for many librarians to move quickly into supervisory or 
administrative positions without having had the benefit of 
management training in library school. 

The Field 

The "field" of library and information science encompasses a 
wide scope. While librarianship is well established with long- 
standing traditions, information science is relatively new. Much 
ot 'he attention already described relating to personnel and profes- 
sional development, particularly in relation to new and emerging 
roles for librarians and the development of new positions for 
information professionals, is mirrored in discussions about the 
field. 

Another common theme related to the field is a future orienta- 
tion. Professional organizations such as the America* Library 
Association (ALA) and its affiliates, the American Society for 
Information Science (ASIS), and the Library of Congress and 
other library institutions arc continuing to look to the future. The 
1988 ASIS conference was entitled, "Information & Technology: 
Planning for the Second 50 Years," and the 1 988 ALA conference, 
"Visionary Leaders for 2020." Libraries in the future will be the 
focus of the White House Conference on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services scheduled to be held between September 1, 1989, 
and September 30, 1991. 
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TREND * 13: Information Power, the new guideline' tor 
school library media programs* is expected to have a major 
impact on the school library media field* 

The major development in 1988 in terms of standards was chc 
publication of the new school library media standards, entitled 
Information Power (1988). Jointly formulated by the American 
Association of School Librarians and the Association for Educa- 
tional Communications and Technology, Information Fow+r 
presents an active, forward role for library media programs based 
on the library media specialist functioning in three roles: as 
information specialist, teacher, and instructional consultant Dis- 
cussions o* Information Power are just beginning to appear in the 
literature, although the publication has already been presented to 
educators at all levels. One of the major differences that distin- 
guishes this from previous efforts is that Information Power is 
presented as recommended M guidelines M for various levels of 
program effectiveness rather thrn as minimal or even exemplary 
"standards." 

Another major trend relating to standards is cooperation across 
accrediting agencies. The American Library Association (ALA) 
has been working with the Society of American Archivists to 
develop joint standards and to cooperate on education activities. 
ALA is also seeking approval for developed "curriculum 
guidelines for the preparation of school library media specialists" 
from the National Council for Accreditation jf Teacher Education 
(NCATE). 

TREND #14: Information professional recognize that they 
nave m jar ethical responsibilities, particularly relating to 
freedom of and restrictions on information. 

The major ethical issues noted in the literature concern govern- 
ment information policy. Kranich (1988) notes government reduc- 
tions on publishing output and information dissemination 
activities and that librarians are fighting attempts to limit access 
to government information. In 1987, members of the ALA Coali- 
tion on Government Information, an organization representing 
over SO groups, raised issue with a number of government actions 
including FBI surveillance activities in libraries, proposals to trim 
back the 1990 census, and telecommunications charges on ser- 
vices that provide access to databases. 

Federal policy in terms of information technology is also an 
issue. McClurc et aL (1988) note that existing fedeial government 
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scientific and technical information (STI) policy, as set by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB), discourages the effec- 
tive use of information technology. This in spite of reports by the 
U.S. Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) that new informa- 
tion technologies "could revolutionize the public information 
functions of government" (U.S. OTA as quoted in McCIure, et al., 
P. 8), 

Research/Theory 

Much research activity centers around the design and develop- 
ment of improved information systems. This includes areas of 
traditional interest to information science (e.g., retrieval 
mechanisms) as well as new research efforts that integrate various 
media formats and seek to apply developments made in artificial 
intelligence (e,g., natural language understanding). Researchers 
in library and information science also continue to work in more 
theoretical areas. 

Trend #15: The traditional concerns of information retrieval 
(e.g., retrieval mechanisms, measurement and evaluation, 
human needs and behavior) continue to receive considerable 
research attention. 

Research into improving information retrieval mechanisms 
remains a major concern of information science and is reflected 
in journal papers and conference proceedings. While there is still 
much discussion of probabilistic and other retrieval methods, 
ranking algorithms, and alternative search strategies, the efforts 
have expanded to include work in full-text systems and CD-ROM. 
For example, in the May 1988 issue of Journal of the American 
Society for Information Science, Saracevic and others describe a 
major research project on full-text searching, users, and informa- 
tion retrieval. Performance evaluation and measurement issues 
also remain as primary concerns. Studies focus on the nature of 
relevance and utility, performance measures, and traditional 
recall and precision. Beyond system aspects, there is also sig- 
nificant research on human aspects: users* needs, questioning and 
the interview process, and modeling the search processes of users 
and professional searchers. 

TREND #16: New research efforts in information systems 
include (a) the development of information systems 
integrating various formats and structures, (b) the 



development of sophisticated user interfaces, and (c) the 
application of artificial intelligence to information systems. 
In an opinion paper, Sparck-Jones (1988) identified these three 
trends in information management and systems development In- 
tegrated formats and structures refers to systems that include a 
range of media (text, pictures, graphics) and document types 
(reports, papers, tables, charts, letters, user comments). User 
interfaces involve increasing workstation capabilities, multitask- 
ing, linked operations, flexibility and convenience, multiple win- 
dows, pull-down menus, and hypermedia. True artificial 
intelligence applications g( beyond interpreting natural language 
queries or text to systems th»t expertly interpret information from 
a context of broad knowledge bases in fundamental subject areas. 

Sparck-Jonr; goes on to note the underlying assumptions, 
limitations, and problems with each of these areas. She notes, for 
example, that we are dealing with very different kinds of objects, 
physically and logically. Still pictures, animation, and text 
present substantially different physical storage and retrieval 
problems. In addition, these different physical formats often 
deliver very different logical messages. Ultimately, we are likely 
to be dealing with substantially different uses for the same infor- 
mation presented in different formats (Sparck-Jones, 1988. dd 
705-706). 

These three areas— multifaceted information systems, user in- 
terfaces, and artificial intelligence applications— represent three 
distinct trends in research. While the effort required in each area 
is substantial, Sparck-Jones stresses the relationship among all 
three. Multifaceted information systems require sophisticated in- 
teractive terminal interfaces to support the efficient use of infor- 
mation offered through a range of formats, and both of these areas 
require intelligence-supporting features to aid users in complex 
information management. Regardless of whether they are treated 
separately or combined, all three are fundamentally technology- 
based and describe major trends in technological research in that 
(a) they point to uses of technology, and (b) they were not possible 
to do until technology had reached its current state of sophistica- 
tion. A major related issue concerns the evaluation of such sys- 
tems. What are the appropriate experimental strategies? What is 
the role of the end-users? What is the relationship between real 
system performance and satisfaction? 
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TREND #17: Researchers continue to apply concepts, 
methods, and theories from related fields to the problems of 
library and information science* 

One of the characteristics of research in library and information 
science is the trend of looking to other field: for methods and 
concepts that may be applicable to library 2 id information 
science. This is doe, in part, to the integrating nature of library 
and information science. "Information* touches on all fields, and 
it is natural that researchers in information studies look to other 
areas. Fields currently receiving attention include linguistics, 
computer science, statistics and measurement, communication, 
cognitive psychology, and other behavioral sciences. Interest in 
natural language processing combines both artificial intelligence 
research from computer science and text analysis work from 
linguistics. A recent dissertation looks quantitatively and qualita- 
tively at the impact of linguistic theory on library and information 
science (Warner, 1987). 

There is also an increasing interest in the study of users and 
user behavior. Specific projects include investigations of library 
users, decision-makers, general information seeking behavior, 
and user world models. Efforts draw on work in cognitive 
psychology, communications, and other behavioral sciences. 

Researchers are also interested in a range of methodologies and 
new approaches to studying the problems of information science. 
For example, included in the Proceedings of the 1988 ASIS Annual 
Conference (1988) are papers on: methods for studying informa- 
tion behavior in non-technical environments, empirical methods 
for assessing information retrieval performance, basics of statis- 
tics, and new approaches to the study of information seeking 
behavior. The field continues to investigate both quantitative and 
qualitative research methodologies. As noted above, much of the 
current interest in user behavior and user studies involves apply- 
ing methodologies developed in communications and behavioral 
sciences. 

TREND #18: Bibliometrics continues to receive major 
research interest. 

Bibliometrics is the statistical study of literatures, e.g., produc- 
tivity by authors, subject coverage in journals, and analysis of 
citations. It is one area of research that is unique to library and 
information science and remains a continuing interest to the field. 
Research efforts documented in the literature include studies of 
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geographic journals, analyses of journal literatures, growth of 
specialist journals, ZipFs law and Bradford's law, and analysis of 
research articles in core journals. 

Conclusion 

The nineteen trends noted above provide information on major 
current concerns in the library and information field as discussed 
in the professional literature. The field is clearly focusing on 
trends and issues in computer technology, services, and planning. 
Professionals and researchers are beginning to consider how tech- 
nology is changing the very nature of how information is pack- 
aged and offered to users. In terms of services, the move across 
the information professions is towards active, user-oriented ser- 
vices to a wide range of constituents. Similarly, trends in manage- 
ment indicate active, planned approaches to meeting user needs. 

Beyond systematically analyzing and documenting current 
trends, it is hoped that the baseline information provided by this 
monograph will be useful in tracking future changes in emphasis 
and focus. The intention is to repeat the analysis and report trends 
and issues on a bi-annual basis. 
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Appendix A: Content Analysis Mef'i 
Used in This Study 



Alan Januszewski and Michael Eisenberg 
Purpose 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) attempts 
to generate syntheses of the literature of various academic dis- 
ciplines and other areas that contribute to the field of Education. 
The purpose of this publication is to provide some indication as 
to where the field of library and information science is going. The 
identification of emerging trends and issues is a first step in this 
endeavor. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources specializes 
in the areas of educational technology and library/information 
science. In order to determine and document trends in each of 
these areas, the authors formally analyzed one-year samples of the 
literature from each area. The results of the survey of library and 
information science literature form the basis for the above discus- 
sion of trends and issues in library and information science. The 
parallel survey of educational technology literature is reported in 
IR-80, Trends and Issues in Educational Technology 1988. 

The sample of the literature analyzed is from only a single-year 
period (October 1987-September 1988). It was necessary to 
develop a methodology for the identification of emerging trends 
that allows a large number of documents to be reviewed in a 
reasonably short period of time. The one year time period was one 
way of accomplishing this. The authors acknowledge that this 
limits the verification of trends over a long period of time. Still, 
clearly discernable patterns do emerge from the literature. Also, 
this first effort is conceived as a reference point for future iden- 
tification of trends in library and information science. It is 
anticipated that this study will be conducted every two or three 
years. This longitudinal expansion will add to its overall 
usefulness. 

Content Analysis: Some Background 

A form of content analysis is used in this study to determine the 
emerging trends and issues relevant to library and information 
science. A trend is considered to be a cumulative indicator -f 
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activities or products that shows direction. An issue is considered 
to be a problem or a question for which thefe are multiple points 
of view. It is important to note that a trend may be considered by 
some to be an issue. As a problem or question develops within an 
academic field, it may be considered an issue. The distinction 
between these two concepts is not as clear as one might like it to 
be. 

Content analysis is intended to be a method for the objective 
and systematic collection of pre-specified data for the purpose of 
identifying the special characteristics of those data (Carney, 
1972). It is a broad concept that can be used in any attempt to 
practice research or science. Whenever symbolic action or com- 
munication is the subject of investigation, the analysis of content 
is involved (Janowitz, 1976). 

Not all content analysis is the same: there are both quantitative 
and qualitative strains of content analysis. A common form of the 
qualitative type of content analysis is conceptual analysis, i.e., the 
investigation of the use and meaning of particular words. A com- 
mon type of quantitative content analysis is the measurement of 
the length of articles that deal with a predetermined topic. A 
tabulation of the results of either of these forms of content 
analysis is required in order to make any inferences about trends. 
Examples of the use of content analysis as a methodology have 
appeared in both the popular and the academic press. John 
Naisbett's Megatrends (1982) identified 10 trends that he thinks 
will become influential in our lives. Morris Janowitz (1976) out- 
lines the application of content analysis to determine socio-politi- 
cal trends from a sampling of our nation's newspapers. 

Reviews of the advantages, limitations, and features of content 
analysis can be found in Carney (1972), Hosti (1969), and 
Janowitz (1976). 

Content Analysis in This Study 

The professional literature of a field indicates the concerns, in- 
quiries, and research that are important to that field. Such is the 
case with the literature of library and information science. It was 
decided that a review of the professional literature of library and 
information science would reveal the ideas that were of impor- 
tance to the field. Through this process it was hoped that indica- 
tions could be derived about the direction (emerging trends and 
issues) of the field. The basic idea behind this study was that if 
one could classify and tabulate pre-selected writings based on 
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interpretations of the authors' purpose it would be possible to 
indicate current directions in the field. 

In order to achieve this end, it was determined that a substantial 
number of source items would have to be reviewed. Because this 
study was primarily concerned with the number of times that .1 
topic was discussed (as opposed to the length of the discus in or 
the particular use of the concepts involved in the discussior <nd 
gives the resource constraints (limited time and manpowc. , it 
was decided that a content analysis would be the appropriate data 
collection technique, but that a "hybrid" form of content analysis 
would have to be developed for the purpose of this study. 

It was imperative that the data collection teams be able to 
review and classify sources efficiently and effectively, while 
avoiding the pitfall of playing "fast and loose- with the data. The 
general steps in this study are outlined as follows: 

• The conceptualization of the recording units and categories. 

• The determination of the sources to be re 'tewed. 

• The specification of the data collection piocedures. 

• The analysis of the data. 

It is reasonable to state that the vast majority of content analyses 
that are concerned with determining trends must somehow address 
these steps. However, these particular tasks do not always occur 
in the order in which they were performed in this study. A reor- 
dering of tasks can be the difference between inductive and deduc- 
tive studies. In this study we use a deductive methodology. 
Because of the nature of the content that is specific to each field 
in trends research, there is no one right way to do content trends 
analysis. Hence, by necessity, it ts a hybrid methodology. It is 
important to acknowledge that each type of content analysis has 
its own advantages. 

Conceptual Categories into Operational Definitions 

The general content categories that were used in this study were 
based on the concept of the functions performed by media person- 
nel discussed by Chisholm and Ely in 1976. This conceptual 
scheme is similar to divisions used by Prostano and Prostano 
(1987) and Information Power and older standards and thus in- 
dicative of the field of library and information science: Personnel, 
Management, The Field, Instructional Processes, Information Ser- 
vices, Technical Developments, and Research and Theory. The 



content categories were determined before the study began rather 
than during the review of the data sources. In this sense the 
categories urerc "imposed" upon the study rather than generated 
in a more inductive fashion. This conscious decision was based 
on the need for efficiency in the data collection process. After the 
general content categories had been identified, subcategories 
were specified. Some were added later during the data collection 
process. The specification of these components was based on a 
thorough knowledge of the literature and extensive experience in 
professional pract.ee. An example of one of the conceptual 
categories is the function of "management." The broad concept of 
management was operationalized by specifying the following 
tasks: planning, budgeting, diffusion and implementation, logis- 
tics, operations, and facilities. 

Two instruments had to be created for this study. The primary 
instrument allowed reviewers to record both the source of the data 
and the category into which the source had been classified (see 
Appendix B), The second instrument served as a tally and com- 
ment sheet for each item collected and classified on the primary 
instrument (see Appendix C). 

Content Source Units 

Journal articles, dissertation abstracts, ERIC documents, and 
professional conference programs were chosen as the content 
units because they provide a current record of issues and topics 
that leaders in the field of library and information science have 
acknowledged to be important. 

The analysis of the content in professional journal articles and 
dissertation abstracts is not new to research in the area of library 
and information science. For example, Fcehan and colleagues 
(1987) reviewed issues and trends in library and information 
science research published in 91 English-language journals in 
1984. Categories of analysis included broad subject areas and 
subdivisions of applitJ subject categories, library types, and 
research methods. Houser (1988) was interested in the concept of 
information science. He analyzed the content of the Journal of the 
American Society r or Information Science from 1970-1984 to 
examine the nature of information science, its relation to library 
service, whether information science is a new branch of science, 
and whether a community of information science researchers 
exists. 
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The selection of journals for analysis in this study was based 
on a published study of perceived prestige of core journals in 
library science (Kohl & Davis, 1985) and recommendations from 
three faculty members at the School of Information Studies at 
Syracuse University. They are: College A Research Libraries, 
School Library Media Quarterly, The Journal of the American 
Society for Information Science, Library and Information Science 
Research, and Library Trends. 

The dissertations that were included in this study were 
produced at the universities identified by White's study (1987) as 
schools whose faculties are perceived as contributing signifi- 
cantly to the advancement of the profession through research, 
publication, and leadership. The University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champatgn, the University of California at Los Angeles, the 
University of California at Berkeley, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and Indiana University were ranked as 
the top five by library educators, and were among the top six in 
rankings by academic research library administrators. While 
Bookstein and Biggs (1987) point out the problems of such rank- 
ings, their study also listed these schools as highly ranked. 

Conference programs and ERIC documents were added to this 
particular study in order to broaden the scope of the content to be 
analyzed. It appeared that conference programs would reveal the 
latest developments in the field of library and information science 
because conference presentations usually discuss the most recent 
findings of current research and development efforts. Papers from 
three professional conference programs were examined, i.e., the 
American Library Association (ALA), the American Society for 
Information Science (ASIS), and the Association for Library and 
Information Science Education (ALISE). ALA and ASIS are the 
two national organizations most directly encompassing the field, 
and ALISE is the major professional organization for library and 
information science educators. 

ERIC documents were included in the scope of this inquiry 
since the materials entered in the ERIC database represent a 
cross-section of the contemporary literature of library and infor- 
mation science. Following the basic premise of Webb (1966), the 
research team believed that a multiple operational approach 
should be emulated. The research team felt that it could have an 
increased level of confidence in its analysis if it increased the 
scope and breadth of the data included in the study. 
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Data Collection Procedures 

The data classification and tabulation instruments were tested for 
their functionality. This was done by asking prospective data 
collectors to use the nstrument to review the same three articles 
from one professional journal. Particular attention was paid to the 
conceptual clarity of the content areas, and efforts were made to 
identify ambiguities and confusing elements within the instru- . 
ments that might mislead the data collectors into generating 
erroneous classifications. The graphic design of the instruments 
was checked to insure the efficiency and the effectiveness of the 
data recording process. 

A training session was held for the data collectors, who were 
all graduate students at Syracuse University. This session was 
designed to teach them how to: 

• Identify the purpose of an article by reading the 
introduction, abstract and concluding statement. 

• Use the data source and classification instrument. 

• Use the tabulation and comment instrument. 

• Locate the data sources. 

The ability of the data collectors to meet these four objectives was 
demonstrated by a test for inter-rater reliability. After a period of 
one week the data collectors met and compared the results of their 
interpretations of the articles from three different professional 
journals. The Pearson Correlation Coefficient (r) that had been 
calculated for the pairs of data generated by the collectors slightly 
exceeded r«0.8. To insure further reliability, it was decided that 
each data collector would designate two possible categories for 
each of the journal articles, a primary choice and a secondary 
choice. The employment of this technique virtually eliminated 
cases of non-agreement among the data collectors. Inter-rater 
reliability was virtually assured as data collectors discussed those 
cases where they had disagreed until an agreement could be 
reached. 

At the conclusion of the data source recording and classifica- 
tion phase of the study, the data collects tabulated the results. 
They reported the results of all of the dissertations on one tabula- 
tion instrument for analysis. Each of the five professional journals 
and each of the three conference programs that were reviewed was 
reported separately, as were monthly entries in the ERIC index, 



Resources in Education (MS). This style of reporting allowed for 
cross-source analysis. 

The authors of this monograph also used major reports and 
position papers published within the time period of the study and 
personal observations from professional participation in national 
and international events to provide further input and clarification. 

Limitations to the Study 

There au a number of limitations to this study. First, as a form of 
content analysis, the study is a "hybrid." It does not enjoy the 
advantages of conceptual analysis, i.e., the inquiry into the use 
and meaning of particular terms that have a bearing on the field 
of library and information science. Second, it has no qurntitative 
base other than that of tabulation. The methodology did not reveal 
the depth of the particular content that was used or analyzed in 
the sources. Third, the decision to use sources that have no prece- 
dent in content analysts (o.g., conference programs) raises ques- 
tions about the data sources that were used in the study. Fourth, 
there is the possibility that certain items that were reviewed as 
source data were "specialty items." Special issues of a particular 
journal or a conference dedicated to a particular theme could 
"skew" the results of a study. Fifth, it is difficult to make state- 
ments about trends based on the data gathered in a single year 
since there is no earlier referent. Finally, the attempt to emulate 
the multiple operational model of analysis was not a true one. 
Since multiple operationalism is an attempt to bring several dif- 
ferent methodologies to bear on a particular question or concern, 
this study could be considered as a cross-methodological meta- 
analysis* Although attention was given to increasing and varying 
the amount and types of data sources used to analyze trends and 
issues in the field of library and information science, the study 
used a single methooology. 

Recommendations for the Future 

it is more than an exercise in humility to acknowledge the limita- 
tions of a particular study: it is intellectual honesty. Thtee goals 
were set forth at the beginning of this study. The first *as to 
provide an indication of the emerging trends ard issues in the field 
of library and information science. The difficulty of recognizing 
trends based on data gathered from a relatively short time span 
has already been mentioned. But certainly the number and variety 
of sources utilized make :he analysis provided here more than an 
^ "educated guess." The second goal of this study was to develop a 
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data source that will serve as a baseline so that trends in the field 
of library and information science can be more easily recognized 
in the future. It is much easier to have confidence in having met 
this second goal. The data that have been gathered during the 
course of this study will presumably be used by future analysts, 
as they provide a tabulation of the professional discussions about 
what comprised the field of library and information science in 
1987-88. The third goal of this study was to develop a methodol- 
ogy that will allow an expedient review of the professional litera- 
ture of the field of library and information science. Here, too, it 
is easy to feel confident about having met the goal; however, there 
is still much to be done in this regard. The instruments require 
some refinement. Data sources must be reconsidered. Integration 
of other types of trend and issue analysis into this methodology 
should be addressed. Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and Sechrest 
recommended the technique of multiple operational ism, asserting 
that "once an idea has been confirmed by two or more in depend- 
ent measuring processes the uncertainty of its interpretation will 
have been greatly reduced" (1966, p. 3). Resource and time con- 
straints precluded the use of other data-gathering techniques and 
contribute to limitations of this study. The decision to broaden the 
scope and number of content sources sampled, however, increases 
the level of confidence that can be placed in the data. These are 
questions that must be faced at the beginning of any such trend 
analysis. Surely more such questions will emerge. Upon the com- 
pletion of this phase of this infinite enterprise one can only think 
that long journeys start with small steps. 
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Appendix B 

RECORDING UNITS - TRENDS REVIEW 

^Document Name: Reviewer: 
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Distance Education 
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Appendix C 

^TRENDS REVIEW * ARTICLE LOG 



Title 



Source 



Pate 



Category 
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